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Salaries of the Administratc:s of Nine Student 
Personnel Programs at Four-Year Colleges 


and Universities 


Donald W. 


This paper summarizes material in the 
1958-59 edition of Higher Education Plan- 
ning and Management Data pertaining to 
the salaries paid to the administrators of 
nine programs, frequently considered stu- 
dent personnel service programs, at four-year 
colleges and universities under public and 
private control.' ‘Two-year institutions were 
excluded because of inadequate samples. 

The data are based upon 801 question- 
naire replies which represent 57 per cent of 
all recognized four-year institutions of higher 
education in the continental United States, 
enrolling 78 per cent of the total number ot 
students attending this type of institution. 
The Business Administration Section, under 
the direction of W. Robert Bokelman, of 
the College and University Administration 
Branch, Division of Higher Education, an- 
nually distributes a detailed questionnaire 
pertaining to salaries, tuition and fees, and 
room and board, to all recognized institu- 
tions of higher education in the continental 
United States to gather data for Higher 
Education Planning and Management Data. 
Replies were analyzed for 71 per cent of all 
publicly controlled institutions, representing 
86.6 per cent of the total number of students 
enrolled in these institutions, and 52.6 per 
cent of all privately controlled institutions, 
representing 68.5 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment at these institutions. 

Tables presenting the salaries paid to the 
director of student personnel services, di- 
rector of student health, director of admis- 
sions, registrar, dean of men, dean of women, 
director of the student union, manager of 
the resident halls, and the director of food 
services, were prepared for institutions rang- 


*The author, Donald W. Robinson, is Specialist for 
Student Services, United States Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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ing in size from those enrolling less than 500 
students to institutions enrolling more than 
10,000 students. However, reproduction of 
all tables was not feasible so that Table 1 
which presents the salaries of the positions 
mentioned above for institutions enrolling 
between 1,000 and 2,499 students was se- 
lected as an example of the type of table 
used in this analysis. 

Analysis of all of the data indicates that 
there is wide variation in the salaries paid 
for each of these nine positions within in- 
stitutions of the same type of control and 
general size range, and considerable over- 
lapping among positions. For example, the 
range of salary paid to the director of admis- 
sions at privately controlled institutions en- 
rolling under 500 students is from $2,900 to 
$14,000, with the median salary being 
$5,520. In the majority of cases, the median 
salary of the highest paid position is approxi- 
mated or exceeded by 25 per cent of the 
salaries in the remaining eight job categories. 

While there are other possible reasons, 
these wide variations may be due to the 
degree of administrative responsibility and 
authority assigned to a designated :dminis- 
trative title from one institution to another, 
local financial factors, or institutional differ- 
ences concerning the relative value of these 
positions. 

Table 2 shows the rank order of the 
median salaries of the nine program ad- 
ministrators listed in Table 1 and others not 
here reproduced, used for this study. 

Table 2 indicates generally close agree- 
ment between publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions in the rank of salaries 
paid to the administrators of the indicated 
programs. Rank order correlations between 
positions at publicly and privately controlled 
institutions within the same size classifica- 
tion ranged from .392 (2,500-4,999 students ) 
to .775 (500-999, and 1,000-2,499 students ) 


| 
| 
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Table 1 
Comparison of Salaries of Nine Selected Program Administrators at 4-Year 
Institutions Enrolling Between 1,000 and 2,499 Students 


PUBLICLY CONTROLLED 


75th 25th 


Title No. Mean Median Range Centile Centile 
Director of Student Services 37 8,520 8,800  12,600-3,600 10,030 - 7,160 
Director of Student Health 23 5,860 5,180 9,400-3,000 7,780 - 4,330 
Director of Admissions 28 7,510 7,600 10,100-3,600 8,500 - 6,050 
Registrar 60 7,100 7,000 11,400-3,850 8,100 - 5,850 
Dean of Men 41 7,810 7,980  11,100-4,000 8,830 - 6,510 
Dean of Women 47 6,900 6,830  10,500-4,300 7,880 - 5,930 
Director cf Student Union 28 5,520 5,300 9,900-3,000 6,400 - 4,300 
Manager of Resident Halls 20 4,850 4,600 9,100-2,600 5,500 - 3,100 
Director of Food Services 43 5,420 5,360 9,500-1,900 6,110 - 4,730 

PRIVATELY CONTROLLED 
Director of Student Services 31 7,270 6,990  12,500-2,700 8,180 - 6,130 
Director of Student Health 15 6590 6,000  13,000-3,300 7,980 - 4,890 
Director of Admissions 69 6,930 6,460 14,000-3,650 7,930 - 5,960 
Registrar 80 6,110 5,960 9,550-3,100 6,850 - 5,190 
Dean of Men 50 7,000 12,050-4,000 8,030 - 6,100 
Dean of Women 49 5,740 5,480 9,050-3,050 6,430 - 4,810 
Director of Student Union 11 5,660 5,030 8,4004,150 6,780 - 4,830 
Manager of Resident Halls 25 5,520 5,530 8,500-2,800 6,040 - 4,680 
Director of Food Services 49 6,020 5,830  10,900-3,200 6,990 - 4,960 
Table 2 


Rank of Median Salaries of Administrators of Student Personnel Service Programs 
at Institutions Ranging in Size from Under 500 to Over 10,000 Students 


Under 


500 
*P_ Pr. 
Director of 
Student Services - 3 
Director of 
Student Health 
Director of 
Admissions - | 
Registrar - 4 
2 
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Between 
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2,499 
P. Pr. 
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10,000 Overall 
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*P., Publicly controlled; Pr., Privately controlled. 
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and in 60 per cent of the cases the rank of 
the salary paid for a given position was either 
the same or varied not more than one posi- 
tion. The sharp drop in the salary of the 
director of student health, beginning with 
privately controlled institutions enrolling 
less than 5,000 students and publicly con- 
trolled institutions enrolling less than 2,500 
students, is probably due to the tendency of 
smaller institutions to engage physicians on 
a part-time basis or to designate the college 
nurse, physical education personnel, etc., as 
the director of student health. However, 
there are real differences in the actual salaries 
paid for these nine positions at these institu- 
tions. The median salary of the combined 
group of publicly controlled student per- 
sonnel service program administrators was 
$7,550 while the corresponding median for 
privately controlled institutions was $6,565; 
and when like administrative positions were 
compared by size of institution in 80 per 
cent of the cases the median salaries of the 
student personnel program administrators at 
the publicly controlled institutions were 
higher. These observed differences in actual 
salary do not appear to be due to differences 
in the size of the institutions. 


In order to make more direct comparisons 
between publicly and privately controlled 
institutions, it was necessary to hold actual 
financial factors constant. One method of 
doing this seemed to be to compare the 
ratio of the 11-12 month salaries of the nine 
program administrators to the 9-10 month 
salarv of the full professor at institutions of 
the same size and type of control since some 
authorities consider the salary of a full pro- 
fessor to be the most stable measuring unit 
when comparisons between salaries are to 
be made. 


Table 3 indicates the ratio of the salary 
of the director of student personnel services 
to the salary of a full professor, and the chief 
academic officer by size and type of institu- 
tional control: 


Table 3 is interpreted as follows: The 
mean salary of the director of student per- 
sonnel services in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions in the size range, 500-999, is $7,910, 
and the salary of the full professor in the 
same size of institution under public con- 
trol is $7,220, so that the ratio of the salary 


Table 3 
Ratio of the Salary of the Director of 
Student Personnel Services to the Salary 
of Full Professors and Academic Deans at 
4-Year Colleges and Universities by Size 


and Conirol 
PUBLIC 
Academic 
Enrollment Professor Dean 
Under 500 No Data No Data 
500 - 999 1.10 89 
1000-2499 1.08 99 
2500-4999 1.20 6 
5000-9999 1.15 80 
Over 10,000 1.21 81 
PRIVATE 
Academic 
Enrollment Professor Dean 
Under 500 94 73 
500 - 999 84 71 
1000-2499 97 85 
2500-4999 1.05 80 
5000-9999 89 67 
Over 10,000 1.09 85 


of the director of student personnel services 
to the full professor is 1.10 to 1.0. 


It can be noted from Table 3 that in all 
cases, as indicated by ratios of 1.08 to 1.21, 
that the median salary of the director of 
student personnel services was higher than 
the median salary of the ful! professor at 
publicly controlled institutions, and essen- 
tially the same as the median salary of the 
chief academic officer in institutions enroll- 
ing between 1,000 and 5,000 students, which 
represent 49 per cent of the total number of 
publicly controlled institutions. However, in 
privately controlled institutions the situa- 
tion was reversed, with the median salary of 
the full professor generally being higher than 
the director of student personnel services 
and the median salary of the director of 
student personnel services being between 
67 and 85 per cent of the median salary of 
the chief academic officer. 


Similar tables for the remaining eight 
positions were prepared but have not been 
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reproduced. However, with the exception ot 
the director of food services, the general 
pattern was the same with the publicly con- 
trolled institution program administrator's 
salary bearing a higher ratio to the salary of 
the full professor than his counterpart at 
privately controlled institutions. 

Differences in salary, particularly when 
considered in terms of the ratio of the salary 
of student personnel service program ad- 
ministrators to the salary of the full protes- 
sor, appear to be directly related to the type 
of control of the institution, and not to 
financial factors as such. The publicly con- 
trolled institutions apparently tend toward 
a more favorable evaluation of these pro- 
grams sometimes referred to as student serv- 
ices. While conclusions concerning the 
reason or reasons for this difference are 
beyond the scope of this paper, one may 
speculate that it may be due to differences 
in needs, emphases, or philosophies between 
institutions under public and those under 
private control. A later study will draw 
comparisons based on per cent of the insti- 
tutions’ total budget that is expended for 
student personnel services. 


Summary 


When the salaries of nine selected officials 
primarily concerned with student personnel 
services at publicly and privately controlled 
institutions are compared there are wide 
differences in the actual salaries paid al- 
though the rankings among the positions 
tend to be parallel. 

Differences between the salaries of the 
student personnel program administrators 
and academic personnel appear to be due 
more to the type of control of the institu- 
tions than to financial factors. That is, at 
publicly controlled institutions, the salaries 
of the student personnel program admini- 
strators bear a higher ratio to the salaries ot 
the full professor and the chief academic 
official than at privately controlled institu- 
tions. 


Bibliography 
'Bokelman, W. Robert, Higher Education 
Planning and Management Data, 1958- 
1959, Washington 25, D. C., U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. 


Projection of Earned Degrees to 1969-70 


How many degrees will be earned in the 
United States in the years ahead? This ques- 
tion is of interest to persons concerned with 
the supply of trained manpower as well as 
to those concerned with the field of higher 
education. Statistics on this question are 
provided by a recent publication, “Projec- 
tion of Earned Degrees to 1969-70” (Office 
of Education publication No. OE-54002). 

The projections indicate the award of 
more than 700,000 bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees, 139,000 second level de- 
grees, and 15,000 doctor’s degrees in 1969-70. 
These figures may be compared with the 
latest available factual data for 1957-58 for 
the United States and outlying parts, pub- 
lished by the Office of Education: 365,748 
bachelor’s and first professional degrees, 65,- 


614 second level, and 8,942 doctor’s degrees. 

In developing their degree projections the 
authors, Louis H. Conger, Jr., and Marie G. 
Fullam, use the most recent Office of Edu- 
cation data on first-time enrollment and on 
degrees and the population projections pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census in No- 
vember 1958. 


The publication gives national totals for 
(a) bachelor’s and first professional, (b) 
second level, and (c) doctor's degrees, sepa- 
rately for men and women. It also includes 
comparable statistics from 1870 on to pro- 
vide a century of data. 


The projections on earned degrees are not 
broken down by field of study. 


—Higher Education. 
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Alumni Organizations and Student 
Personnel Programs 


Fred H. Turner* 


The suggestion for this paper was made 
by Dean Glen T. Nygreen: “We would 
like . . . a paper on the general subject of 
the relationships of alumni organizations of 
all types to student personnel programs on 
campus. . . . Many of us believe that alumni 
association secretaries and their staffs have a 
great deal to offer to student personnel pro- 
grams. We recognize that many of the par- 
ents’ associations, local alumni groups, and 
other aggregations of persons interested in 
our institutions relate primarily through the 
alumni program and we want to discuss the 
contributions this car. make, and the ways 
in which it can be integrated with the over- 
all student personnel program on campus. 
. . . We get so much from alumni and de- 
pend on them for so many things that it is 
only proper that we should consider how 
they might work in greater harmony with 
our personnel staffs and programs.” 


Limitations 

From Dean Nygreen’s suggestion, it 
appeared that alumni activities should be 
included, both those of the professional 
Alumni Office staff and alumni generally, 
and their activities and functions. Dads’ 
Associations, Mothers’ Associations, or Par- 
ents’ Associations, which have come to play 
an important role in many institutional and 
individual student affairs, the activities of 
Alumni Fouudations, usually associated with 
the alumni group, but separated by certain 
corporate duties, and the duties and func- 
tions of “Citizens’ Advisory Committees,” 
which may include both alumni and gradu- 
ates of other institutions, might be included. 

The work of the Foundations can be 
omitted at this time or be the topic for a 
later study. The Citizens’ Committees oper- 
ate more in the area of public relations, so 


*The author, Fred H. Turner, is Dean of Students at the 
University of Illinois. This paper was presented at 
the 1959 ACPA Convention. 
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will be omitted. The work of the Dads’, 
Mothers’, and Parents’ Associations might 
well be the topic for another study. In some 
cases, the people involved are alumni, but 
not necessarily; their work differs from 
alumni work in that their activity is limited 
to the time they have children in the insti- 
tution. When the students graduate or 
leave, they usually retire from active duty 
with such associations, although many of 
the former officers continue with their in- 
terests. Adequate material has been found 
on the alumni topic without attempting to 
include the others. 


The Topic in Personnel Literature 


What is in the literature on the subject? 

Four publications of the American Coun- 
cil on Education were searched. “The Stu- 
dent Personnel Point ot View,” which was 
published in 1937 and generally regarded as 
a bench mark, does not mention alumni. 
“Student Personnel Work in the Postwar 
College” of 1945 omits any reference to 
alumni. The revision of the 1937 bulletin, 
“The Student Personnel Point of View” in 
1949, mentions alumni at the one point with 
a statement in Point 13, “Assistance to the 
student in finding appropriate employment 
after leaving college and subsequently 
assisting alumni in further professional de- 
velopment.” The 1958 Bulletin, “The Ad- 
ministration of Student Personnel Programs 
in American Colleges and Universities” 
under “Placement” divides The Placement 
Function into work for undergraduates and 
for alumni, suggesting three areas: 


“1. Continuing interest in and informa- 
tion concerning alumni progress in 
their careers. 

2. Assisting alumni in further profes- 
sional progress, by acquainting them 
with opportunities for advancement 
in their fields. 


3. Helping alumni to identify and solve 
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problems that impede their advance- 
ment.” 

The same bulletin in its “Criteria for 
Evaluation,” suggests that “attention to the 
opinions and attitudes of the following may 
be of value: . . . Correspondence from fac- 
ulty, students, parents, alumni, and others 
to the agency (or about it) may reflect gen- 
eral opinion.” 

A considerable number of standard pub- 
lications on student personnel programs 
were examined. Alumni workers and alumni 
were not mentioned. Barry and Wolf in 
their “Modern Issues in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Work” (1957) do not mention 
alumni. A reference was found in M. E. 
Bennett’s “College and Life” (1941) to a 
Minnesota study in which alumni were 
asked to evaluate Extra Curricular Activities 
in retrospect, and found that 30 per cent 
reported them of greater value than class 
work, 25.6 per cent equal in value, and 
36.4 per cent less. 

Unexpectedly, in Janet Agnes Kelley's 
“College Life and the Mores” (1949) some 
interesting references appeared, and these 
will be mentioned later. 

Having found so little in the literature of 
student personnel programs, some publica- 
tions regarding alumni programs were exam- 
ined, in hopes of finding some reference to 
student personnel activities. 


The Topic in Alumni Literature 


In 1917, when the student personnel work 
of the country was being accomplished by a 
few early Deans of Men and a slightly 
greater number of Deans of Women, a com- 
mittee consisting of W. B. Shaw of Michi- 
gan, E. R. Embree of Yale, A. H. Upham of 
Miami, and E. B. Johnson of Minnesota, 
prepared and published a small book, “The 
Handbook of Alumni Work.” It was pub 
lished “for the Association of Alumni Secre- 
taries which had been established in 1913, 
and reported a study which began in 1915. 
The authors stated “there is no phase of 
college or university life upon which the 
alumni of some institution do not exert an 
influence.” 

They stated that they found little in 
European institutions which corresponded 
to American alumni work. In Germany the 


loyalty of alumni was directed to student 
organizations — the institution made no at- 
tempt to keep in touch with its alumni. In 
France, there was even less, for there were 
few student organizations. In England, there 
was some organized alumni activity, directed 
toward the colleges rather than the uni- 
versity, and in Scotland alumni had some 
active share in institutional control. 


In the United States, one of the first or- 
ganized alumni efforts began at Yale in 1792, 
centered around class organization. A So- 
ciety of Alumni was established at Williams 
in 1821, and some efforts appeared at the 
University of Virginia in 1838, at Bowdoin 
in 1840, and at Amherst in 1842. In 1826 the 
Alumni of Nassau Hall at Princeton under- 
took to raise $100,000 for a new building, 
but had to settle for $50,000 with which 
they purchased a telescope and provided 
three new professors. Alumni of Harvard in 
1840 tried to crash the Board of Overseers 
and failed. Miami had an alumni association 
in 1832, Denison in 1839, Michigan in 1860, 
and Minnesota in 1877. A Society of the 
Associate Alumni of the Pacific Coast was 
established in 1865. The greatest activity 
over the country came in the last quarter of 
the 19th Century, with eastern associations 
interested chiefly in administration and get- 
ting into boards of control, and with western 
associations more active in creating institu- 
tional interest, recruiting students, and se- 
curing loan and endowment funds. 

Twenty-three Alumni Secretaries meeting 
at Ohio State University, founded the As- 
sociation of Alumni Secretaries on February 
22, 1913; in November of 1913, sixty-three 
met in Chicago, and in March 1914, seventy- 
eight met at Columbia University. 

All began “with the desire to perpetuate 
college friendships and to revive memories 
of college days, but they soon began to try 
to get on governing boards, secure financial 
assistance for the institution and to increase 
attendance.” 

The booklet is concluded with a listing of 
functions which alumni secretaries and office 
workers can carry out in cooperation with 
local alumni groups. The local group was 
expected to carry on social activities, support 
the institution, and relate and interpret the 
institution to the home community. It 
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should be interested in recruiting students, 
raising funds for loans, scholarships, and 


fellowships, cooperate with local high 
schools, distribute literature to the secondary 
schools, conduct career conferences for un- 
dergraduates provide a placement service, 
assist with c...» organizations, publish “life 
at college” booklets, help with housing con- 
tracts and inspections, provide large pictures 
of college scenes for high schools, conduct 
an employment bureau for students, and be 
available for all kinds of institutional in- 
formation on and away from the campus, 
keep in touch with all student affairs, advise 
students on all questions, conduct business 
conferences for returning alumni, and main- 
tain permanent records of all alumni. The 
question might well be raised at this point: 
were these alumni workers, or were they the 
1917 workers in the field of student person- 
nel programs? 


“College Life and the Mores” 

Doctor Kelley's “College Life and the 
Mores” was mentioned earlier. While pub- 
lished in 1949, much of the material on 
alumni relations centers on earlier years. 
In the chapter, “The Culture of the Wider 
Community,” the influence of the alumni 
is cited as the first influence in the culture 
of the wider community which intermeshes 
with that of the college and create a par- 
ticular kind of mores. 

Says Doctor Kelley: “In 1929, the Aims 
and Policies Committee of the American 
Alumni Council stated that it believed that 
the period of organization of the college 
alumni associations was nearly over, and that 
before entering into a new era, it would be 
well to take stock of their accomplishments 
to date.” A questionnaire of 135 questions 
was sent to all alumni secretaries in the 
United States and Canada. One section ot 
the questionnaire was devoted to under. 
graduate relations, with questions centering 
around the relations the alumni associations 
have with undergraduates, the ways in which 
the local alumni clubs cooperate with the 
admissions office in finding and selecting 
students, and whether the alumni associa- 
tion conducts athletic contests, debates, ora- 
torical contests, and gives financial grants 
and scholarships to interest high school stu- 
dents in the college. 
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From the replies it appeared that alumni 
sit on student governing boards, student 
councils and women’s governing associa- 
tions, work with all kinds of activities, work 
with classes, help manage the Student 
Union, help the class organizations, sit on 
various student life committees, provide loan 
funds, help with employment, placement, 
and foreign students, and give all kinds of 
trophies. In the area of selection of students, 
they entertain high school students, provide 
lists of prospective scholarships, select stu- 
dents to receive their scholarships, conduct 
competitions for really valuable scholarships 
and secure the attendant publicity for the 
institution. 


The report concludes: (1929) “The past 
five years has seen a very decided effort on 
the part of the colleges to secure the coop- 
eration of their alumni along three lines. 
The most general is that of interesting high 
school students in the college, the second is 
asking the alumni to pass critical judgment 
on applicants. This usually means one or 
more interviews, and the filling out of an 
extended factual and reaction blank. The 
third is asking the alumni for funds for 
scholarships.” Often they may have a voice 
in awarding these. 

Doctor Kelley agrees that the relationship 
between the alumni and the college is inter- 
dependent and admits that “There is no 
doubt that the alumni of various colleges 
contribute in a constructive way to student 
life.” But she warns that the influence of 
the alumni on the mores may not always be 
all that is desirable from the standpoint ot 
the institution. In all this she finds “Implica- 
tions for Personnel Workers” by stating 
“The alumni can be an influence for good 
and for strength to a college and student 
body, if they have broad vision, work with 
the philosophy of the institution, and keep 
alert to the needs of its present student 
body. This is a matter of interaction be- 
tween the college and the alumni associa- 
tion, the college educating the alumni 
concerning the needs of students, and the 
alumni informing the college of the deficien- 
cies they have discovered since graduation. 
Perhaps through this interactive process of 
education, student life may move forward 
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with less pressure and more cooperation 
from those who have gone before.” 


“The Primer of Alumni Work” 


The Association of Alumni Secretaries, 
which became the American Alumni Coun- 
cil, published its “Primer of Alumni Work” 
by R. W. Sailor, in 1944. This primer de- 
votes much space to work with students. 
Some pertinent quotes from the booklet 
are: 


“The cultivation of the alumni by the 
college is growing rapidly and in impor- 
tance.” 

“The task of the alumni worker is to act 
as liaison officer between the college and its 
alumni.” 

“The alumni worker must help the under- 
graduate to recognize certain facts about the 
institution: its place as an educational insti- 
tution, and its alumni association and its 
duties.” 

“The class must be organized before it 
graduates.” 


These are only a few, but are samples. 
The primer suggests that the alumni officers 
must provide visual and auditory presenta- 
tions of the institution using radio, local and 
national hookups, the cinema, television, 
and must take advantage of the interest in 
well loved professors, and many scenes of 
undergraduate activities. Other activities sug- 
gested are placement programs, alumni edu- 
cation through lecture courses and forums, 
provide and present honor awards to alumni 
and undergraduates, participate when prac- 
tical in governing board selection, and most 
important: “Participate in proselyting in the 
secondary school”— this to be done by enlist- 
ing students in the secondary schools, pro- 
viding dinners, movies, college song books, 
records, souvenirs, weekend visits, enlisting 
the help of the Dean of Admissions, who 
will pass on the credits of the students, while 
alumni pass on personality, financial stand- 
ing, appearance, and other personal matters. 
Prospecting in the secondary school is a legit- 
imate form of activity for alumni.” 

A chapter in the Primer is devoted to the 
Place of the Undergraduate in Alumni Ac- 
tivities, reporting a survey conducted in 
1940, and listing 95 activities carried on in 
the undergraduate area. We include only 


the following from the 95: Explaining 
alumni activities to students, participating 
in commencement, working with teachers 
and ministers, promoting college history and 
traditions, alumni night in freshman week, 
sponsoring social functions, alumni-student 
dinners, dinner and awards for seniou3, or- 
ganizing and working with classes, with 
campus leaders, entertaining undergraduates 
in alumni homes, helping campus editors, 
placement bureau, career conferences, sum- 
mer placement, movies of campus life, enter- 
taining student groups on tours, cooperate 
in all undergraduate activities, assist with 
homecoming, support all worthy student 
projects, bring prospective students to the 
campus, advise on admissions, keeping spon- 
sors informed about students, provide a 
concert series, help student organizations 
maintain records, organize student alumni 
associations, award scholarships and loans, 
and participate in all areas of undergraduate 
life. 

These were suggested, with about sixty 
more items, only fifteen years ago as legiti- 
mate alumni activities, with no mention of 
cooperation with student personnel services. 


A Recent and More Significant Report 


Far more significant than anything which 
has been quoted to date, is the report “The 
Advancement of Understanding and Sup- 
port of Higher Education.” This is a report 
of a conference on organizational principles 
and patterns of college and university rela- 
tions, held at White Sulphur Springs on 
February 27 to March 1, 1958. Sponsored 
originally by the American College Public 
Relations Association, “it became apparent 
to the Committee that the American 
Alumni Council could provide uniquely 
significant cooperation in the enterprise” 
which was invited to join in the sponsor- 
ship. A Joint single ACPRA-AAC Commit- 
tee then assumed responsibility for the 
program. 

The report begins “In the years since the 
end of the second World War, a new ad- 
ministrative area in higher education clearly 
has emerged. It is an area which does not 
even have a commonly-understood name as 
vet; it is sometimes called Development, 
sometimes University (or College) Rela- 
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tions, and sometimes a man, rather than the 
job is given a title and simply called Assist- 
ant to the President. 

“The precise dimensions of this new area 
also lack definition. It may include more 
than a dozen functions, ranging from stu- 
dent recruitment to the management of 
research contracts. . . . It may be almost 
everything that is not teaching, research, 
student services, (italics mine) or business 
plant operations. Some of its components, 
however, are clear at first glance; it obviously 
includes public relations, alumni relations, 
and fund raising.” 


The Greenbriar Conference 

Some seventy persons participated in the 
conference: college and university presi- 
dents, members of the sponsoring associa- 
tions, members of governing _ boards, 
representatives of governing boards and 
trustees; representatives of industry, govern- 
ment, and professional management, public 
relations, and fund raising organizations, “a 
good cross section of American higher edu- 
cation resulted.” Representatives of student 
personnel associations were conspicuously 
absent, the nearest thing to representation 
being Otis C. McCreery, Director of Per- 
sonnel Relations, Aluminum Company of 
America, and former Assistant Dean of Men 
at the University of Minnesota, and Dean 
of Students at Washington State College. 


Significant Changes Proposed 


The report begins with the internal or- 
ganization of the coliege, and suggests that 
the number of persons in any institution 
reporting to the President should be re- 
duced to five or six, with new coordinating 
officers to relieve him of many of those now 
directly responsible to him. Suggested _pri- 
mary areas of responsibility for this particu- 
lar officer were public relations, alumni 
relations, fund raising, and planning and 
institutional growth. Also “Several other 
areas seemed to the Greenbrier conferees 
to belong logically under this administrator. 
Generally, people from these areas were not 
represented . . .” nor were the areas listed, 
other than to suggest such areas as “high 
school relations ard student recruitment,” 
explaining that this did not mean “admis- 
sions” but it certainly included everything 
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short of the admissions procedure. In fact, 
several model patterns were described with- 
out naming the institutions, where the Di- 
rector of Admissions had already been 
placed under this new officer. The question 
would be appropriate: are student personnel 
people included in the “several other 
areas”? 


Objectives of Alumni Activities 


The Third Chapter of the report is de- 
voted entirely to “The College and Its 
Alumni Relations.” The Conference agreed 
on the following chief objectives of alumni 
activity: 

“1. To encourage the alumni to maintain 
a continuing relationship with the institu- 
tion. 

“2. To enlist the alumni in constructive 
endeavor for the institution. 

“3. To bring to bear on the institution 
and its policies the judgment and view of 
the alumni. 

“4. To help the institution find ways for 
the encouragement of continuing education 
among its alumni. 

“5. To help create and develop among 
alumni a sense of responsibility not only to 
their institution but to higher education in 
general.” 

Some quotes to indicate how these objec- 
tives can be accomplished and which are of 
special interest and significance to student 
personnel people: 

“Alumni activity has grown up to be ... . a 
mature partner in the higher educational 
enterprise.” 

“The alumnus can do his part to help 
create the attitudes which make college 
teaching an attractive career.” 

“He obviously can influence the recruit- 
ment of students for his own institution.” 

“He can help reduce the number of first 
rate high school graduates who never go on 
to college at all.” 

“Some institutions assign to their alumni 
organizations specific obligations for coun- 
seling.” (This could be misunderstood—the 
counseling is with the deans and other ad- 
ministrators. ) 

Promotion of continuing education in 
“professional and vocational training, science 
and the humanities, citizenship, and life 
adjustment content.” 
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“In the developing interdependence of 
college and alumni, the establishment of a 
sense of involvement from the day of first 
registration throughout adult life is essen- 
tial.” 


The Ground Rules 


Listed under the necessary conditions for 
a good alumni program are: 

“1. Mutual acceptance by the college and 
alumni of their unique partnership in the 
educational enterprise. . . .” 


“6. A student cultivation program begin- 
ning in the freshman year which will help 
build the attitudes and interest which makes 
a good alumnus. This aspect of the alumni 
program, perhaps more than any other, 
needs further study and experimentation. 
There are few institutions in the country 
which feel they are doing an adequate job 
with the students now on the campus, de- 
spite the obvious need. . . .” 


“9. Effective liaison with the total college 
program .. . the alumni executive must first 
of all be an educator. He must know his 
institution in its totality and work at main- 
taining good internal communication.” 

Are these very different from conditions 
for good personnel work? 


The chapter concludes with a statement 
related to the measuring of the effectiveness 
of the alumni program and says: “The value 
and effectiveness of the alumni program can 
be measured, first, by the extent to which 
the institution is receiving the right kind of 
students, faculty members, and support from 
its publics; in short the educational progress 
of the whole institution. The part which 
the alumni organization plays in _ these 
causes can never be isolated; they represent 
in effect, the impact of the institution as a 
whole.” 


What About Students 


In the concluding chapter of the report 
the statement is made: “There has been . . . 
much talk about organization structure. 
. . . There has been almost no talk about 
students. The report in this respect misrepre- 
sents the Greenbrier discussion, throughout 
which there was repeated reference to the 
basic importance of these people. For teach- 
ers and students are the heart of the process; 


they are the only reason for which the organ- 
ization chart exists. It is their welfare . . . in 
the demanding times ahead that is the pri- 
mary concern of all who work in education.” 


Changes at Indiana 


The question was raised earlier, if student 
personnel programs might find themselves 
involved in a new type of organizational 
plan. The Chicago Daily News on March 
13, 1959, published the United Press story 
indicating: 

“A major reorganization program at Indi- 
ana University has given Professor Samuel E. 
Braden of the economics department a new 
job as vice-president and dean of undergrad- 
uate development. 

“Braden’s promotion was announced along 
with a statement by President Herman B. 
Wells that the university will undertake a 
major reorganization to strengthen develop- 
ment of all levels of higher education. 

“Under the reorganization plan, Wells 
said, the junior division which supervises 
all freshman activities will operate under 
Braden. 

“Also under Braden will be the dean of 
students and through him all the activities 
under that office, the office of records and 
admissions, the director of women’s educa- 
tional programs and the student health 
service.” 


No Coordination 


First reaction to the report was that the 
conference at Greenbrier moved far ahead 
in its planning, with no recognition of the 
possible relationships of the alumni aspects 
to student personnel programs. In fact, the 
general reaction to the literature of student 
personnel programs and to the little exam- 
ined in alumni programs is that each has 
generally ignored the other, and that each is 
going its own sweet way, without much at- 
tention to potential areas of cooperative 
effort, recognition of benefits from each 
discipline, and mutual benefits for all. 


Another Look at the Basic Problem 


For the moment, return to the 1949 
American Council on Education “Student 
Personnel Point of View” and examine the 
elements of a student personnel program as 
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listed there. Seventeen elements are listed, 
and cooprative efforts and involvement ot 
alumni and student personnel workers seem 
reasonable in ten of the seventeen. These 
are: 

1. The process of admissions . . . designed 
to interpret the institution to the student, 
his family, and his high school teachers. 

2. The keeping of personnel records . . . 
in all phases of his college or university life. 


3. The service to the student . . . to assist 
him in thinking through his . . . vocational 
. . . problems. 


7. The program of activities designed to 
induct the student into his new life and 
environment as a member of the college or 
university family. 

8. The encouragement and supervision of 
significant group activities. . . . 

9. A program of recreational activities 
designed to promote lifetime interests and 
skills. . . . 

11. Financial aid to worthy students. ... 

12. Opportunities for self help through 
part-time and summer employment. 

13. Assistance to the student in finding 
appropriate employment after leaving college 
and subsequently assisting alumni in further 
professional development. 

14. The induction, orientation, and coun- 
seling of students from abroad. 


Granted that the extent of cooperative 
endeavor will be greater in some of these 
areas than in others, each offers real oppor- 
tunity. Personnel workers cannot assume an 
exclusive and prior claim to several of these 


for alumni workers were doing them long 
before student personnel programs had been 
recognized. 


Good Relations 


If it is agreed in these days of growing 
enrollments that the individual student is 
still the unit of all of our endeavors what 
better relationship could be asked in the 
work with one student than the following: 

1. A trusted alumnus writes to tell the 
personnel dean of a high school student in 
whom he is interested, and in whom he 
wants him to be interested. 

2. He brings the high school student to 
the dean and recommends him. 

3. He has a continuing interest in the 
student, and even assists him financially if 
that is necessary. 

4. He checks from time to time to learn 
of the progress of the student. 

5. He rejoices in the progress and honors 
which the student may attain, and he sor- 
rows and may assist if difficulties arise. 

6. He joins in the general satisfaction 
when the student graduates, and assists the 
student in finding a satisfactory position 
upon graduation. 

You can’t beat that kind of direct per- 
sonal work to produce good alumni. 

It would seem that the time has arrived 
when personnel workers and alumni work- 
ers might get together and recognize for- 
mally the many areas of cooperative endeavor 
which they have been carrying on through 
the years, and by the recognition do a better 
job than they have in the past. 
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The College Student Personnel Worker 
As a Researcher 


Margaret Ruth Smith* 


It is generally agreed that college students 
are the leaders of tomorrow. Some recog- 
nize, however, that mere registrations in 
college does not ipso facto insure that lead- 
ership will result, and also advocate that 
institutions of higher education can do a 
better job if they continually study their 
students. No one is in a better position to 
study students than the student personnel 
worker, he who has insight into and under- 
standing of the changing needs, problems, 
and types of students of today and the 
future. 

Who is the college student personnel 
worker? He is any person whose designated 
responsibility includes student personnel 
work, such as teaching, administration, coun- 
seling, and/or research. What is meant by 
research? Webster’s defines research as a 
careful search, a close searching, a studious 
inquiry, a critical and exhaustive investiga- 
tion or experimentation having for its aim 
the revisions of accepted conclusions, in the 
light of newly discovered facts. Another 
definition is acquiring actual evidence so 
that possible solutions resulting from such 
evidence can be carefully weighed. 

This article is addressed to the college 
student personnel worker with all the vary- 
ing responsibilities for students that student 
personnel work implies, with all the de- 
mands of daily obligations for a job which 
does not include research in most instances, 
no matter how much the individual may be 
interested in research or how capable he may 
be to undertake research. It is addressed to 
all in college student personnel work, some 
with no graduate degrees, many who have 
masters which may have offered little or no 


*The author, Margaret Ruth Smith, is Analyst, Division 
of Admissions and Records, Wayne State University. 
This article is adapted from a paper presented to 
the Michigan College Personnel Association, April 
24, 1959. 


experience in actual research, and others 
with doctors degrees which entail a wide 
range of experience and training in research, 
when all types of Ed.D’s, and Ph.D.’s, with 
the wide variance of institutional standards 
for these degrees, are considered. 

Yet, every college student personnel 
worker has felt at some time the need for 
evaluation, for a survey showing trends, for 
the compiling of facts for an annual report, 
or even for studies showing statistical differ- 
ences. No intelligent worker hasn’t at some 
time expressed, if only to himself, curiosity 
about how well he is achieving his purpose 
and goals. Satisfying this curiosity might 
even result in changing his purposes and 
goals. 

It is not the purpose here to point out 
the need for zesearch in student personnel 
work not only on the institutional level, 
but also on the state, regional, and national 
levels. As a profession, student personnel 
workers have not contributed to research 
in the behavioral sciences in a way or to a 
degree that can be pointed to with pride. 
Student personnel workers should be con- 
cerned with how they can help administra- 
tion, faculty, and the public know and 
understand college students, with the in- 
creasing average age of college students, the 
increasing proportion of married students, 
the increasing number who work part or all 
of their way through college, the problems 
of the transfer student, how to salvage the 
drop-out, the attitudes of students, their 
goals, whether they are the same as the 
college sees for them, how can they be 
assessed, and changing student interest in 
student activities, plus many other signifi- 
cant issues and concerns that need research 
to present evidence for revisions of accepted 
conclusions and programs. Furthermore, stu- 
dent personnel workers with their training 
and experience should be able to interpret 
such research evidence with understanding 
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and insight for its deeper meaning in terms 
of students. 

Ideally, each institution should have on 
its staff a student personnel worker devoting 
full-time to research, to solving some of the 
problems previously mentioned. ‘This indi- 
vidual should not be primarily a statistician 
but should have experience in student per- 
sonnel work, know the research needs of 
and operations in this field, and the reac- 
tions and feelings of students as persons 
and individuals, as well as particular institu- 
tional purposes, policies, needs, and prob- 
lems. Finding the money for such a staff 
appointment is rare and another difficulty 
is finding qualified personnel. A compromise 
is the appointment of such a person who 
can devote half time to research and half 
time to student personnel work. 

Recognizing the practicalities of the situ- 
ation, where few institutions will have 
neither a full-time or part-time student per- 
sonnel worker as a researcher, where the 
student personnel worker many range from 
the persons with no training or experience 
in research to that of the trained and ex- 
perienced researcher, and more importantly, 
recognizing the demanding responsibilities 
in student personnel work that prevent the 
time for research by the majority, how can 
the student personnel worker be a re- 
searcher? 


The Student Personnel Worker 
Can Be a Researcher 

First, he can keep careful and mean- 
ingful records. He can insist that his staff 
and/or secretary make and keep careful 
notations, thus, usable records and meaning- 
ful data that can be utilized by the re- 
searcher. If he is truly interested in research, 
in evidence to solve problems, he will find 
the time and demand staff time for this 
necessary procedure. He can get help from 
the researcher as to how such records should 
be made and at the same time enlighten the 
researcher as to student personnel proced- 
ures. Unfortunately, in many instances, data 
are entirely inadequate or simply do not 
exist. Keeping careful and meaningful rec- 
ords is the first and one of the most 
important, necessary contributions every stu- 
dent personnel worker can make to research. 
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The time involved will be well spent. 

Second, the student personnel worker can 
stimulate needed research on his campus. 
No matter how small or large the institu- 
tion, there are personnel available, the 
psychology, sociology, and educational psy- 
chology majors, and in many institutions 
graduate students. With the increasing em- 
phasis on scientific procedures, more and 
more research experience will be demanded 
of the undergraduate and rightly so. Any 
intelligent student personnel worker will 
have at his fingertips any number of perti- 
nent problems related to psychology and 
sociology and even teacher preparation that 
need research answers. Stimulating getting 
at these answers through student participa- 
tion is largely a matter of communication 
with departmental heads, not only resulting 
in a research job getting done but also an 
understanding of student personnel work 
and its needed basic facts by academic tac- 
ulty, surely not an achievement to be disre- 
garded. ‘The dual worlds in which student 
personnel workers and faculty work need 
not be so. 

Third, it is even possible for the student 
personnel worker to direct research on his 
campus. His budget may permit student or 
graduate assistants or he may be loaned such 
assistants by the departments mentioned 
previously or other departments. He may 
even corral graduate students, interested in 
student personnel work, badly in need of 
theses or dissertation subjects. 


Fourth, the student personnel worker may 
even find time to do some research himself. 
He will never find the necessary time unless 
he limits carefully and thoughtfully the re- 
search he attempts. Research does not neces- 
sarily mean solving all of the problems at 
one mighty swoop. Collecting data, and their 
interpretation on one small phase of a prob- 
lem within the limits of time and resources 
available are much more sensible than biting 
off more than one can chew. A successful 
small attempt is better than none and may 
lead to others which together may bring 
gratifying results. The others may also lead 
to application for a research grant from the 
Cooperative Research Bureau of the Ur*ted 
States Office of Education, which is ser ug 
good research projects. 
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Suggestions for Doing Research 


Whether the personnel worker directs re- 
search or does some himself, a few hints from 
experience are appropriate at this point. First 
of all, he must understand and be sure that 
all who work with him on the project under- 
stand “What is being attempted,” “Why it 
is being attempted,” and “How it is to be 
done.” Clarification of these three points at 
the outset will save many a headache. It is 
amazing that even clerical workers, once 
they are “in the know” as to the what, the 
why, and the how may have ideas on better 
procedures, and/or catch something the 
“master mind” never considered. 


Limits carefully set and defined are essen- 
tial. Don’t assume everyone involved or 
even the reader knows terms familiar to the 
instigator. Supply definitions that are con- 
cise and clear. Be sure classifications are 
understood and remember that as carefully 
as they are worked out, all may not fit 
within them. Careful notes should be kept 
on inclusions and exclusions and why. These 
are especially valuable if the study is to be 
repeated in the future. Some valuable re- 
search has not been repeated five to ten 
years later because no one knew whether 
certain groups were included in a certain 
category or not. Another essential is a write- 
up on when and how data were collected 
even if it is only a part of work-table notes. 


Be sure tabulations are done with accur- 
acy. Prepare a chart of totals for the total 
group and sub-groups that must be checked 
out constantly. Another point, it is easy to 
“lump” ciassifications or breakdowns, so 
make tabulations into as many categories or 
sub-groups as conceivable when tabulating. 
They can always be totaled, but once not 
there, it is too expensive in time and effort 
to go back and retabulate. Some such break- 
downs may not be used in the final report 
but they may be valuable to compare with 
later studies when such breakdowns may 
become of primary importance. 


Many have the notion that putting data 
on IBM machines is the answer to a re- 


searcher’s prayer. In many respects, it is, and 
increasingly it will become even more so as 
machines are developed that can do almost 
unbelievable things. Yet you still must fol- 
low all of the suggestions made above. You 
must carefully work out every table of data 
to be run and just how the tabulations by 
machine are to be made. You still must 
know the what, the why, and the how. IBM 
is invaluable when the researcher wishes 
to hold a factor or factors constant and 
determine its or their relationship with other 
factors. To illustrate, students checked on a 
questionnaire a number of reasons for drop- 
out having financial implications. What was 
the family income of these students who 
checked these items? At the same time, the 
size and complexity of the study should de- 
termine whether it is less expensive to run 
on IBM or do by hand tabulation. If the 
study is not too large or complex, often the 
researcher, if discerning, uncovers unsus- 
pected data in doing the tabulations by hand 
and frequently raises certain questions as to 
why thus is so, questions that may need to 
be answered or perhaps involve a later study. 
Tabulations and even the collection of data 
themselves also take constant critical judge- 
ments and are not merely clerical tasks to be 
spurned by the true researcher. 

Conclusion — The college student person- 
nel worker can be a researcher, whatever his 
training or background. If he is alert and 
intelligent, he will recognize many needs for 
research in his work and his field, and he 
can keep records essential for research if 
nothing more. He can stimulate research on 
his campus by focusing attention on perti- 
nent problems in student personnel work 
that need research answers. He can direct 
research, and even though his job is demand- 
ing, he can undertake studies with the help 
of his staff that will enlighten all involved 
and be excellent experience in use of records 
and notations previously emphasized as all 
important basically for research. Research is 
one of the essentials if student personnel 
work is to attain the professional status 
many in the profession desire. 
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The Role of the ‘Complex’ University in Developing 


Programs for Superior Students 


Gerald V. Lannholm* 


In the most recent annual report of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, Presi- 
dent John Gardner calls attention to the 
growing concern for the superior student as 
follows: “One of the most striking develop- 
ments of the last few years has been the 
widespread recognition of the extent to 
which our civilization rests upon the 
achievements—scientific, technical, cultural, 
and social—of men and women with extra- 
ordinary qualities of mind and character.” 

The theme of this 1959 APGA conven- 
tion is “Community Planning for the Devel- 
opment of Human Resources.” While we 
in education would be guilty of gross neglect 
if we did not urge and work for the optimum 
development of children and youth at all 
levels of ability, it is appropriate that we 
devote special attention today to capitalizing 
on one of the potentially most productive of 
human resources, the superior student. 

Since the elementary school and the sec- 
ondary school precede the university on our 
educational ladder, they have an earlier op- 
portunity to identify and promote the intel- 
lectual development of the academically 
talented. Cold reason and logic indicate that 
the further growth of the superior student at 
the university level will be facilitated by 
effective programs for such students at the 
earlier educational levels. It seems almost 
axiomatic to say that coordination and 
cooperation among all levels is of primary 
importance. That those who planned this 
symposium recognized this is evidenced by 
the fact that the speakers who follow me 
have been asked to consider provisions for 
the superior student at lower educational 
levels. 


I have been asked to direct my remarks to 


*The author, Gerald V. Lannholm, is with Educational 
Testing Service. This paper is one of three presented 
at a 1959 ACPA Convention Program; A Critical 
Analysis of Programs for Superior Students. 
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the role of the ‘complex’ university in devel- 
oping programs for superior students. I don’t 
wish to appear critical of the program com- 
mittee’s statement of this topic, but I can’t 
refrain from observing that to me, at least, 
the modifier ‘complex’ appears redundant, 
or at least unnecessary—so far as | can tell, 
every university is complex. 

I am glad to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this topic. Let me say at the outset, 
however, that although I hope that my 
analysis of the problem will prove helpful, 
I have no panaceas or magic solutions to 
offer. I hope that I can pinpoint a few 
crucial questions to which we need answers 
and stimulate some discussion about possible 
approaches to their solution. 

There would appear to be some five prin- 
cipal functions or processes involved in the 
development of programs for superior stu- 
dents. I’m not sure that the role of the 
university (whether complex or not) in 
carrying out these functions is, or should be, 
different from that of other institutions of 
higher education. It may be recognized, 
however, that the large university should 
have greater resources than the small college 
for carrying out these processes, particularly 
in offering different programs to meet the 
diverse needs and interests of the students. 


The five functions I have in mind may be 
labelled: identification, stimulation, counsel- 
ling, education, and evaluation. Although I 
have named these in the general order in 
which they should occur, each is not com- 
pletely separate and distinct from the others. 
In some instances, several should take place 
almost concurrently. In others, one or two 
of the processes will take place intermit- 
tently with another. It will be convenient, 


however, to discuss each more or less sepa- 


rately. 


In considering the identification of supe- 
rior students, there appear to be several ques- 
tions which must be answered. First of all, 
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what do we mean by a superior student? Is 
our concept of the superior student limited 
to the intellectually gifted? Or does it in- 
clude those who have other special talents? 
How much above average must the indi- 
vidual be before he is considered superior? 
Are we thinking of the top two per cent, 
the top five per cent, or the top twenty-five 
per cent? In deciding on our answer to that 
question, we also need to determine the base 
or reference group to which we refer. Shall it 
be the student’s own high school graduating 
class, the entering freshman class at our uni- 
versity, or some meaningfully defined “na- 
tional” group? What shall be the measure 
of his level of ability or previous accomplish- 
ment? Rank in high school class? Testimony 
of his teachers, principal. or friends? His 
performance on standardized tests of scho- 
lastic aptitude and achievement? 


When shall the superior student be iden- 
tified? If he is to be spotted prior to enroll- 
ment in the university, it wouid seem logical 
and helpful for the university to make ar- 
rangements with various secondary schools 
to cooperate in this early identification and 
to have such schools inform the university 
as early as possible about such students. 
Such information could be used to establish 
contact with the students and to assist them 
in planning their educational programs. 


What can or should be done to stimulate 
superior students? ‘Toward what ends or in 
what directions should they be stimulated? 
We hear more and more about the impor- 
tance of early stimulation of students. Some 
even claim that if this hasn’t been done in 
the elementary school, the time for effective 
stimulation has passed. What is the nature 
of the evidence on this question? Even if it 
should be agreed that the early years are the 
most impressionistic, shouldn’t we continue 
to attempt to give intellectual stimulation 
to superior students in high school, and even 
after they enroll in the university? Indeed, 
if the student hasn’t been challenged or 
highly motivated before he enters the uni- 
versity, it would seem especially important 
to do so then. We need to survey what is 
known about effective motivation, particu- 
iarly with respect to educational activities. 
If | am correct in my impression that we 
don’t have many answers in this important 


area, a great deal of careful research is 
needed. 

Although counselling should accompany 
all of the functions and processes i have in- 
dicated, it is worthy of some special atten- 
tion. The principal point I should like to 
emphasize here is that effective counselling 
doesn’t happen by chance. It involves more 
than simply encouraging a student to trv 
this or that, or to do his best at whatever he 
may try. It involves helping him to make the 
best decisions to realize his optimum devel- 
opment and the maximum of his potential. 
This means more than expressing opinions 
and urging the student to accept these 
opinions. It requires a thorough understand- 
ing of learning, of individual differences, of 
adolescent psychology, of the educational 
process, of the tools of measurement, and 
many other related matters. But it also re- 
quires the availability of a considerable 
amount of data pertinent to the university 
situation itself. What abilities, etc., are re- 
quired to handle successfully the various 
programs offered by the university? What 
are the possible pitfalls, special rewards, etc.. 
in the various programs? These and many 
other facts are needed for effective counsel. 
ling. These questions indicate the need for 
local research to produce the necessary in- 
formation. 


For want of a better term, I have used 
education as the name for the fourth func- 
tion of the university in developing prograins 
for superior students. By this I mean the 
educational activities and experiences 
planned and provided for such students 
once they have been identified, motivated, 
and given effective counselling. What type 
of educational program would be best for 
the superior students? Shall such progzess 
be characterized by enrichment, specializa- 
tion, or an opportunity for acceleration? 
What is the most effective program for su- 
perior students? Independent study? If so, 
of what nature, with how much guidance, 
and in what direction? 

I suspect that we have conclusive answers 
to few, if any, of these questions. How can 
the answers be obtained? Shall we rely on 
opinions? What can we learn from the ob- 
servations of those who have tried out cer- 
tain kinds of programs? A discussion of their 
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experiences may turn up sore ideas and 
suggestions which seem prom/sing enough 
to try out. How shall they be t-ied out? 
What criteria shall we use to judge their 
effectiveness? Shall we set up some compara- 
tive studies? Comparisons with what? 

Just as evaluation should be an integral 
part of any program of instruction, provision 
for evaluation should be built into the pro- 
gram for the superior student. Evaluation 
is important during and following the teach- 
ing process to facilitate the student’s learn- 
ing. It is also highly important in order to 
determine whether or not the special pro- 
gram is more effective for superior students 
than the regular program. As we indicated 
earlier, criteria for evaluating the effective- 
ness of the program should be determined 
and defined carefully in advance. Appropri- 
ate data should then be obtained for this 
purpose. 

My plea is for more research. We need 
research that is carefully planned and sufh- 
ciently thorough to have a chance of pro- 
ducing some useful answers. The research I 
have in mind would go beyond the level of 


The National Defense 


The Office of Education has just com- 
pleted an analysis of operations report sub- 
mitted by the 1,197 colleges and universities 
that participated in the National Defense 
Student Loan Program during the 1958-59 
academic year. The report reveals the fol- 
lowing facts: 

As of June 30, 1959, 36,497 students had 
received either loans or commitments for 
loans. 

Of the total number, 22,157 undergradu- 
ates and 3,207 graduate students, had re- 
ceived loans and 11,133 high school seniors 
preparing to enter college had arranged to 
receive loans this college semester. (The re- 
port did not request information about loan 
commitments to students already enrolled 
in college.) 
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counting studies and opinions surveys. How- 
ever, even such studies could produce in- 
teresting and possibly helpful information. 
For example, are superior students actually 
being lost, either through abandonment of 
intellectual pursuits or through only partial 
development, because they haven't been 
identified specifically and given some special 
opportunities? We commonly assume that 
such is the case. But what are the facts? We 
need to know even more than we do now 
about how we learn and whether or not 
superior students learn differently. 

If we wish to husband our human re- 
sources, the development of programs for 
the superior students would appear to be 
one of our most promising approaches. But 
let us not assume that because a program 
is developed especially for some students 
whom we designate as superior that we will 
have made the most effective approach to 
the development and utilization of this re- 
source. Let us base the identification and 
guidance of the students and the develop- 
ment and operation of the program designed 
for them upon sound and adequate research. 


Student Loan Program 


Among the incoming freshmen with loan 
commitments, 5,890 were men and 5,243 
were women. 

Among the 25,359 recipients already in 
college, 17,823 were men and 7,536 were 
women. 

The average loan, nationwide, was $311 
for enrolled students and $483 for incoming 
freshmen. 

In making loans, participating institutions 
gave special preference to 13,689 students 
who indicated they planned to teach in ele- 
mentary or secondary school and 5,056 stu- 
dents whose background indicated a superior 
capacity or preparation in science, mathe- 
matics, engineering, or a modern foreign 
language. 

—Higher Education. 
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Trends in Developing Programs for the Superior 
Student in the Public Schools 


Roy A. Hinderman* 


The most important trend in developing 
programs for the superior student in the pub- 
lic schools is that such programs are being de- 
veloped in great numbers. When we in Den- 
ver launched extensive work on the problem 
of instruction of our top students, back in 
1954, we could learn of only a dozen or so 
school systems throughout the United 
States that had a definitely structured pro- 
gram. ‘These were mostly large centers—New 
York City, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati. Portland, Oregon, was just starting its 
now famous program. 

At the present time schools in all parts of 
the nation have a program of one sort or 
another in operation, and these are continu- 
ally being strengthened and revised. No 
longer are programs for the academically 
talented limited to urban school systems, 
either. Suburban schools, rural consolidated 
schools, county school systems, and the 
schuol systems of small towns — all are work- 
ing toward the best type of program for 
these pupils that can be devised in light of 
local conditions. 

The nature of the programs, as I have 
implied, varies considerably from place to 
place. Our studies have shown, however, 
that all such progams have one or more of 
five basic elements, and those that are of 
really high quality have all five elements. 
The labels used are not always the same, 
but our description of the basic elements of 
a good program for academically talented 
pupils are these: 

1. Identifying individual pupils who have 
exceptionally great capacity for learning and 
determining the nature of the special apti- 
tudes. 


*The author, Roy A. Hinderman, is Deputy Superin- 
tendent in charge of Instructional Services, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver Colorado. This paper is one 
of three presented at a 1959 ACPA Convention Pro- 
gram; A Critical Analysis of Programs for Superior 
Students. 


2. Adaptiag the instructional program for 
these pupils, individually or in groups, by 
providing them not only the learning ex- 
periences desirable for all pupils but also 
other learning experiences that challenge 
the gifted to make full usc of their greater 
power to learn. 


3. Guiding and counseling the pupils and 
their parents so that these highly endowed 
individuals gain the understanding and de- 
termination needed to develop and to use 
their abilities. 


4. Evaluating the accomplishment of 
these pupils in ways that will encourage 
them to strive continuously for greater 
achievement, and evaluating our programs 
for them as a basis for developing better 
programs. 

5. Articulating the instructienal provi- 
sions for the gifted from grade to grade to 
assure continuity. 


Whatever procedures may be used in a 
given school system to carry on these five 
activities, they are, it seems to me, intrinsic 
to a program for academcially talented stu- 
dents if it is to produce really satisfactory 
results. Each, you will recognize, could be 
the subject for a lengthy discussion. 


However, the part that seems to require 
the most effort, that evidently takes the most 
doing on the part of school people, is what 
we have called “articulation.” This is the 
whole business of seeing that the work done 
at any given grade level helps the pupil 
build onto what he has learned previously, 
to keep him moving forward at his best rate 
of progress without unnecessary repetition 
and at the same time without gaps in his 
learning experience. Since this topic leads 
naturally into a consideration of trends of 
program development at the elementary 
school level, the junior high school level, and 
the senior high school level, I should like to 
pursue it a little further. 
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More and more school systems are coming 
to recognize that the academically talented 
child should be located at the earliest pos- 
sible age, in the preschool or kindergarten if 
possible. The classic investigations, as far 
back as Termna’s Genetic Studies of Genius, 
all point to the fact that delayed identifica- 
tion is risky business. Very brilliant people 
who fail to achieve almost without excep- 
tion are found to have developed poor hab- 
its, poor attitudes, and other hindering 
traits by the time they were eight or nine 
vears old. So it is becoming widespread 
practice to try to find these children while 
they are still in the primary grades. 


The word is passed along from teacher to 
teacher: “Here is a promising pupil. Let’s 
try to develop his special abilities.” 


The next question is, in what way should 
we develop these special abilities? At this 
point, various school systems. have a great 
variety of answers: special inftcrest groups; 
educational excursions; special glasses; addi- 
tional subjects, such as foreign language or 
tvpewriting; special science experiments; and 
a whole host of other procedures. 

Our own school system has given a great 
deal of study to these numerous types of 
programs and made an attempt to draw to- 
gether what appear to be the best elements 
among them. We suggest this as a basic 
design for the education of academically 
talented pupils in the upper grades of the 
elementary school. 


First of all, we assume and expect that an 
academically talented pupil should be doing 
superior work in the regular program for 
his grade. Then, beginning in fourth grade, 
we give him an added experience in each ot 
the major subject fields, taken in turn. ‘Ihis 
means reading and literature, English com- 
position, science, mathematics, a foreign 
language, history, and geography. These 
special experiences are in addition to the 
regular program, for by definition this acade- 
mically talented pupil is a rapid and efficient 
learner, and so he does not need as much 
time for the regular program as the regular 
pupil does. 


As each of these subjects is taken up, the 
instruction is directed toward the accom- 
plishment of four purposes: 
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1. to develop the pupil’s powers of rea- 
soning, or critical thinking, or scientific 
thinking — thinking 

2. to help the pupil become an inde- 
pendent learner, with the necessary skills 
and habits and attitudes that will enable 
him to study and learn for himself 


3. to develop the pupil’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. Another way of putting this is 
to say that he must gain the understanding 
and the determination that will cause him 
to make the most of himself and make the 
best use of his abilities. 

+. to develop the pupil’s understanding, 
giving him some exploratory experience in 
each of several fields of scholarship, and at 
the same time some insight into his own 
strengths and weaknesses, aptitudes and in- 
terests in these fields. 


That, very briefly, is our basic design for 
the academically talented pupil in the ele- 
mentary school. 


As he enters the junior high school, then, 
this pupil should have some knowledge of 
the subjects in which he should specialize 
and some notion of his educational and 
vocational future. These ideas may change, 
to be sure, but he at least has a sense of 
purpose and of destination which should 
stimulate him to achieve at his best. 


So far as program is concerned, the logical 
provision at the junior high school level is 
the rapid progress class in each of the 
academic subjects, made available to the 
pupil according to those individual strengths 
and aptitudes and interests which he has 
already tentatively identified. For a given 
pupil, this means that he may be in an 
ability-selected class in mathematics and a 
regular class in English and a select group 
in science and so on. In other words, the 
program should be tailored to suit him. 


More and more school systems through- 
out the country are adopting this procedure 
with one variation or another. In some New 
York City schools, it is possible for a bright 
youngster to do the work of seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades in two years. We have 
classes doing seventh and eighth grade math- 
ematics in one year and beginning algebra 
in the eighth grade. These are simply ex- 
amples to illustrate the trend. 
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At the senior high school level, it appears 
that three major types of programs are de- 
veloping: the honors program, the seminar 
program, and the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram. 

The honors program takes a variety of 
forms, but the essential idea is that students 
of high ability are grouped together and 
they go into the study of their subject on a 
much more mature level and on a much 
broader basis than do students in regular 
classes. These honors programs are charac- 
terized by wide reading of great books, by 
independent study projects, writing of re- 
search-type papers, by participation in forum 
discussions, and by many other intellectually 
stimulating activities. Honors classes have 
the advantage of being excellent preparation 
for the honors program that is in operation 
in many colleges and universities. A great 
deal of leadership in the development of 
college level honors programs has come from 
the University of Colorado through the work 
of Dr. Joseph Cohen. 


The seminar program also takes numerous 
forms. The essential idea of the seminar pro- 
gram is to bring an outstanding scientist, 
scholar, or teacher together with a small, 
select group of high school students to go 
deeply into some subject of study. In. Port- 
land, Oregon, the staff at Reed College has 
sent outstanding professors to meet periodi- 
cally with oustanding students in the high 
schools. Another type of seminar program 
is sponsored by the Joe Berg Foundation of 
Chicago. This one is particularly directed 
toward science. A scientist in the community 
agrees to meet periodically with high school 
students of outstanding ability and interest 
in science and help them to probe deeply 
into his field of specialization. In a similar 
way, writers, mathematicians, government 
officials, and many other such people have 
volunteered their services to the cause of 
education. 


The value of the seminar program is that 
it is manageable in small school systems as 
well as large. In an upstate New York 
county, six rural high schools, none with an 
enrollment of more than 300, have com- 
bined their efforts to provide a seminar 
every Wednesday afternoon. The students 
from five of the schools are taken bv bus to 


the sixth, where they meet with the seminar 
leader. In eastern Colorado two small high 
schools, each with an enrollment of less 
than 100, have cooperated to provide a 
monthly seminar meeting in the evening 
for their top students. When these schools 
are unable to secure a leader because of 
their isolated location, they ask an outstand- 
ing person to record his discussion of a sub- 
ject on tape, and the tape recording serves 
as the basis for the evening’s study. 

The plan that has grown with the most 
amazing rapidity in the last three or four 
years is called the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram. This is a systematic method for offer- 
ing college level courses to outstanding sen- 
iors and, if they do well, affording them a 
chance to be placed in advanced classes and 
to receive credit for their work when they 
enter college. 


The Advanced Placement Program is 
based on the belief that in American high 
schools may be found a significant number 
of able students who are capable of doing 
superior work of the college freshman level 
and teachers who are capable of teaching 
college level courses. This premise has 
proved to be true. Starting about 1950, with 
twelve colleges and twenty-seven high 
schools participating, it was known as the 
Kenyon Plan. Four years of pioneer work 
proved the idea to have such merit that in 
1955 the College Entrance Examination 
Board undertook to carry it forward as a 
national program. 

By 1958, the number of high schools in- 
volved was 359, the number of students 
more than 3,700, and number of colleges 
about 340. 

Essentially, the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram is quite simple. Able and ambitious 
high school seniors are provided a college 
level course in one or more subjects where 
their level of achievement is very high. The 
outline of each course is suggested by the 
Advanced Placement service of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. In May of 
each year, these students are offered a spe- 
cial Advanced Placement Examination pre- 
pared by a select committee of college and 
high school teachers. Reading and marking 
of the examinations is provided for by the 
College Board. The student’s record in the 
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course and his examination book are sent to 
the college of his choice. 


On the basis of his record and his per- 
formance on the examination, the college 
may at its discretion place him in an ad- 
vanced course, give him credit for the intro- 
ductory course, or both, as the circumstances 
warrant. 


To the colleges, the Advanced Placement 


Program is valuable because it brings them 
students who not only have unusual ability 
but also have learned how to use that ability 
at a level necessary for good college work. 
To the high schools, the Advanced Place- 
ment Program serves as a stimulus to acade- 
mic achievement throughout the student 
body and as a way of providing real incen- 
tive for high ability students to continue 
their education. 


Direciors of Counseling Services Conference 


(he directors of the Testing and Conn- 
seling Service of the University of Missouri 
were hosts for the ninth annual conference 
of directors of college and university coun- 
seling services which was held at Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake Ozark, Missouri, the first week 
in November. 

This year’s program was devoted to specu- 
lation about and an evaluation of the role 
of testing and counseling services in the 
college and university of the future. 

Among the guests at the conference were 
Robert G. Bone, President, Illinois State 
Normal University; Elmer Ellis, President, 
University of Missouri; John R. Emens, 
President, Ball State Teachers College; and 
Dr. Charles D. Tenney, Academic Vice- 
President, Southern Illinois University. 
These administrators provided the directors 
with their points of view regarding the fu- 
ture role of counseling and testing services 
in the college and university. 

The function of national testing programs 
for college admission, scholarships and cur- 
tricular placement was discussed with par- 
ticular emphasis on the American College 
‘Testing Program. Presenting material for 
discussion and criticism on this topic were 
Arthur Mittman, Director, University Ex- 
amination Service, State University of Iowa, 
in behalf of ACTP; V. J. O'Connor, Regis- 
trar, Air Force Academy, and Roy Heath, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Fred C. Proff, University of Illinois; and 
Ralph Bedell and Carroll Miller, both of the 
U.S. Office of Education, made a progress 
report on the National Defense Education 
Act. 


?? 


Current and projected enrollment trends 
have caused some concern among personnel 
workers with respect to the present or pre- 
dicted difficulty of recruiting and training 
graduate students. Also, there is the problem 
of getting these students through their 
graduate programs in time to staff the vari- 
ous expanding college personnel services. 
Those on the program presenting ideas and 
possible solutions to these problems were 
Donald Grummon, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Theda Hagenah, University of 
Minnesota; William Gilbert, University of 
Illinois; and Barbara Kirk, University of 
California (Berkeley). 

Theda Hagenah, University of Minnesota; 
and Thomas Magoon, University of Mary- 


land, presented the results of surveys of the | 


operations, specific and general, of university 
and college counseling agencies. 

The final meeting of the conference dealt 
with the problems involved in establishing 
the limits of confidentiality in student per- 


sonnel work. The topic was presented from 


three different orientations: (1) the college 
or university administration; T. A. Brady, 
Dean, Extra-Divisional Administration, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; (2) the legal standpoint; 
Willard L. Eckhardt, Professor of Law, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; and (3) the personnel 
orientation; Alexander A. Schneiders, Direc 
tor, Psychological Services, Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

Over 60 persons attended the conference, 
representing 45 institutions from 18 states. 
It is planned that the conference will be 
held in the Denver area in 1960, with V. J. 
O'Connor representing the Air Force Acad- 
emy as host institution. 
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The Role of the University in Developing Programs 


for the Superior Student in the Public Schools 
Kenneth E. Anderson* 


If one were to believe the critics, particu- 
larly those who hold college and university 
positions, one would conclude that the 
superior student has been neglected in our 
public schools in the past. This all or none 
attitude is hardly conducive to an improve- 
ment of the situation. Many public schools 
have had enriched programs and many have 
placed no limit on academic attainment. 

However, it is all too true that the quality 
and quantity of the educational achievement 
of superior students has often seriously lim- 
ited later academic performance. There is 
sufficient opinion but insufficient informa- 
tion, based on research, regarding the cir- 
cumstances that surround high academic 
achievement. For example, too little is 
known about the nonacademic correlates 
which may be as potent in high-level achieve- 
ment as the academic correlates. For ex- 
ample, Paul F. Brandwein! poses the 
hypothesis that three factors — genetic, pre- 
disposing, and activating — are all necessary 
to the development of high level ability in 
science and that no one of them is sufficient 
in itself. 


Let us explore some nonacademic factors 
suggested by Brandwein which he labels per- 
sistence, questing, and activating. In a study" 
now in its initial stages, some attempt will 
be made to relate such factors to achieve- 
ment and later success in college. The at- 
tached questionnaire is being administered 
to about 7,000 Kansas students in over 300 
Kansas secondary schools who took the 
National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
in the Spring of 1958. It is also being admin- 
istered to five non-participants, selected at 
random, in each high school. 


From the returns received to date, seven 


*The author, Kenneth E. Anderson, is Dean, School of 
Education, University of Kansas. This paper is one 
of three presented at a 1959? ACPA Convention Pro- 
gram; A Critical Analysis of Programs for Superior 
Students. 


schools were selected at random for an ex- 
ploratory study of three groups of items 
labeled as follows: 


A. Environmental — Items 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 16. 

B. Activating — Items 18, 19, 20, and 21. 

C. Persistence - Questioning — Items 25, 
26, 27, and 28. 


Three scores, for A, B, and C as indicated 
above, were secured for each study in the 
study by adding the numbers in the boxes. 
Thus, if a student recorded a 5 (consider- 
ably above average) for items 25, 26, 27, and 
28, his score for the Group C cluster of 
items would have been 20. 


For each non-participant in a school, an 
equal number of participants were chosen 
at random from that school. The sample 
consisted of 32 non-participants and 32 par- 
ticipants. Assuming that the distribution of 
scores for the clusters of items (A, B, and C) 
are norinally distributed in the population, 
are the non-participants and participants 
random samples from the same population? 
Three tests were run and the results appear 
in Table 1. Non-parametric techniques prob- 
ably would have produced the same results. 
The results suggest that participants in the 
National Merit Scholarship Program tend to 
tate themselves significantly higher on the 
persistence-questioning traits than do the 
non-participants. Whether tendency to rate 
is the same as possession of these traits is 
open to question, but possession of such 
attitude is important. 

Rank order correlations were computed 
on a different sample of 25 participants in 
one school, using the scores on the clusters 
of items (A, B, and C) and the total com- 
posite scores on the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Qualifying Test. The results appear in 
Table 2 and suggest that possession of per- 
sistence-questioning traits is significant and 
positively related to performance on the 
National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. 
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Table 1 


COMPARISON OF THE NON-PARTICIPANTS AND 
PARTICIPANTS OF THREE CLUSTERS OF 
NONACADEMIC ITEMS 


Non- 
Cluster Participants Participants F t 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 


A 17.66 3.33 18.56 1.72 1.49 1.16 
Environmental 

B 19.00 1.00 10.47. 1.60 
Activating 


Cc 13.22 1.87 14.75 1.95 1.10 3.15* 
Persistence- 
Questioning 


N 32 32 


2.56** 1.39 


* Significant at the | per cent level. 
** Significant at the 2 per cent level. 


Table 2 
RANK ORDER-CORRELATIONS-SCORES ON THE 
THREE CLUSTERS OF ITEMS AND THE TOTAL 
COMPOSITE SCORE — 25 PARTICIPANTS 


Cluster Rho Significance 
A 33 P > 
B 38 P < .05 
Cc 54 P <.0l 


On the basis of the above evidence, frag- 
mentary as it is, it would seem that the role 
of colleges and universities in developing 
programs for the superior student in the 
public schools should be guided by the prin- 
ciple: Efforts should be increased which will 
emphasize those activities which will 
strengthen a spectrum of traits called per- 
sistence-questioning. 

This is not to say that efforts in the direc- 
tion of selecting and encouraging superior 
students should be lessened. For example, 
Nason in a study of 237 superior high school 
students identified a pattern of traits which 
appeared to distinguish between high and 
and low achievement students. “A pupil 
with this pattern was described as being sat- 
isfactorily adjusted; he planned to go to 
college, he had a fairly specific future voca- 
tional plan, and recognized either an inspira- 
tion or a source of encouragement.”* Nason 
also indicated that the pattern of circum- 
stances did not completely account for aca- 
demic achievement or lack of it. This sug- 
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gests a missing key to the pattern which 
might well be the persistence-questioning 
spectrum of traits. These may constitute 
what so many writers have termed motiva- 
tion or to state it differently: What values 
do superior students set on achievement?‘ 


In terms of these considerations, colleges 
and universities might well increase their 
contacts with the public schools to get at 
such problems as: (1) identification of the 
superior student; (2) encouragement of the 
superior student to achieve at his maximum; 
(3) provision of opportunities and contacts, 
with public school and college personnel, in 
projects or field work demanding persistence- 
questioning traits; and (4) doing research on 
gifted students with low achievement moti- 
vation as experiments in counseling. 

Consideration of these problems and oth- 
ers might result in an improvement of pres- 
ently recommended methods of credit by 
examination and special honor-accelerate 
programs®; greater emphasis on selection and 
guidance, and the role to be played by the 
parents of a superior student; new courses 
of study such as those advocated for the 
newer mathematics; increased offerings in 
the foreign languages in terms of the mod- 
ern hearing - speaking - reading - writing _se- 
quence approach; and improvement of the 
education of teachers both academically and 


| 


professionally. These and many other posi- | 


tive results might accrue through a public 
school-college and university cooperative 
program. 

Perhaps of most importance, to return to 
the main point of this paper, is an increased 
emphasis, or a return to, an intellectual cli- 
mate in the public schools and colleges too, 
especially for the superior student. 


High achievement and performance for 


all students, but primarily for superior stu- | 
dents, may be likened to a three-legged stool | 


having genetic, activating, and persistence- 
questioning legs. Any program for the su- 
perior student that does not possess these 
three supports, is likely to be floored. Col- 
lege and university programs aimed at these 
supports in cooperation with the public 
schools cannot help but quicken the pace 
for the superior student. 


(See Bibliography at bottom of next page 
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Letter from the President... 


November, 1959 
Dear ACPA’ers: 

The time has come for report to the 
membership. I would be derelict in my duty 
to the cliche department if I didn’t say that 
we are all very busy. This is true, as usual. 
The big news is that we have some con- 
crete accomplishments to report. Most of 
the projects reported below were initiated 
two or three years ago and we are now able 
to report some results. 

‘THe JouRNAL. As you can see, we are now 
the proud publishers of the Journal of Col- 
lege Student Personnel, a quarterly devoted 
to ACPA business and news as well as pro- 
fessional and technical articles. 

You can help get Tue Journar off to a 
good start by (1) submitting manuscripts 
for publication to Editor Lewis, and (2) re- 
questing your library to subscribe to THE 
JOURNAL, 

Srupent Personne Mono- 
crapus. ACPA has appointed a Commission 
chaired by Fred Proff and charged with the 
responsibility to produce a series of mono- 
graphs (about 100 pages each) on significant 
and timely phases of college student per- 
sonnel work. The first one — Financial 
Aids — will be published and available for 
purchase (about $1.50) in December, 1959. 
This monograph was made possible by a 
grant from the Changing Times Foundation 
in Washington, D. C. Many thanks to Art 
Hitchcock for negotiating the grant. 

Other titles are being planned and it is 
hoped that we will publish at least two 
monographs per year for the next five years. 
Our Monograph Series will supplant the old 
A.C.E. Monograph series which has been 
discontinued. We have A.C.E.’s blessing in 
our venture. 

You can help by having your library pur- 
chase a copy of each monograph as it is 
published. Of course, you will want a copy 
for your own personal library. 

Membersuip. ACPA is an ambitious or- 
ganization. Our membership has reached an 
all time high of about 2,000 members. How- 
ever, since many college student personnel 


| 


workers are not members of ACPA, and 
since any college student personnel worker | 
is eligible for membership (see new By-Laws, 
November 1958), we have set our member- 
ship goal at 3,000 to ve reached by March 
1960. 

You can help by inviting all college stu- | 
dent personnel workers on your campus to 
join up. See the list of committee appoint- 
ments elsewhere in this Journal for the name } 
of your state membership chairman. All 
graduate students in student personnel work 
should be encouraged to join, also. 


Heapouarters Burtpinc Morrcace. We | 
are now the proud owners of a headquartes 
building in Washington, D.C. (along with | 
the bank!). Various sources of money were 
budgeted to pay the mortgage: (1) life mem- 
berships (a real bargain for anyone who has 
a little cash on hand), (2) increase in dues 
to $15, (3) corporation gifts and (4) indi 
vidual gifts from members. Gifts from mem- 
bers are lagging a little so——. 

. You can help by contributing a Day's 
Pay. We have a short-term construction loan 
of $32,000 and a longer term mortgage of 
$142,000. We urgently need your Day’s Pay | 
now. Let's do it the cheap way —a dollar 
paid on the principal now will save a dollar 
in interest. Mail your check to— 

APGA — A Day’s Pay | 

1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 9, D.C. 


Com™irtree APPOINTMENTS. Elsewhere in 
this issue is listed the committee appoint 
ments for the current year. Note that ap 
pointments are made for staggered two-year 
terms for all committees except Publications. 
This should give us some continuity of effort 
of our committee work. 

You can help by doing your committee 
work now or volunteering for committee 
work to President-elect Katie Hopwood. 


Annuat Convention. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, April 11-14, 1960. 
You can help by attending. 
Sincerely, 


Rosert Cauis, President 
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Editorial 


This is the first issue of the new journal 
which we in the American College Person- 
nel Association hope will serve members’ 
needs and desires. 


Here in the upper Midwest, there is a 
radio-television commercial: “It’s been a 
long time a brewing.” This phrase might 
well be applied to the Journal of College 
Student Personnel. The journal is a succes- 
sor to the Personnel-O-Gram. The Person- 
nel-O-Gram was developed as a means of 
communicating association news, staff 
changes, and in more recent years included 
a few professional articles. The ACPA Ex- 
ecutive Council has discussed the advisabil- 
ity and desirability of moving completely 
in the direction of a journal for several 
years. Last March, they decided the journal 
should move in this direction immediately. 
The Personnel-O-Gram will be continued as 
a journal section devoted to association 
news and staff changes. In this way, we hope 
the important tradition of open communi- 
cation between the membership will be 
maintained. 


My two associate editors in the venture 
of creating a new journal will be Dr. Bernard 
Black, Ohio University, and Dr. Robin 
Clyde of the University of Missouri. Dr. 
Black will be concerned with business mat- 
ters. Dr. Clyde will be concerned with the 
Personnel-O-Gram section. In addition to 
these competent associates, an Editorial 
Board has been selected to assist in the re- 
view of policy and potential articles. The Ed- 
itorial Board is composed of Dr. Margaret 
Smith, Wayne State University; Dr. Gordon 
B. Anderson, University of ‘Texas; and Dr. 
Thomas Magoon, University of Maryland. 
The Publications Committee will continue 
to serve as a journal review board, reviewing 
agent for policies to go before the Executive 
Council, and screening agent for journal 
staff recommendations. 


We hope the Journal of College Student 
Personnel can serve, what we believe to be, 
the unique needs of our ACPA membership. 
Our intention is to publish articles of inter- 
est to employees in all areas of college stu- 


dent personnel work while avoiding dupli- 
cation with existing journals. 

Since the journal is in its first year of 
operation, there is need for papers. Anyone 
desiring to submit a paper should mail it to 
the editor for distribution to the Editorial 
Board members. 


The Cover 


ACPA wishes to congratulate and thank 
Mr. Harvey K. Jacobson, Director, News 
Bureau, University of North Dakota, for 
our new cover design. Mr. Jacobson has 
received frequent national graphic arts rec- 
ognition for his design and layout work, and 
we hope he will enter ours in competition. 
He explains that this cover is consistent with 
a trend toward simplicity and straight for- 
ward statement. The gothic style lettering 
and reddish-brown ink (Bricks) on ivory 
cover stock reveal identification with the 
educational field. He has left the center 
area open for possible inclusion of an or- 
ganization seal should one be adopted. 


A.C.E. Commission on the College Student 


The commission sponsored publication, 
They Come for the Best of Reasons: Col- 
lege Students Today, written by ACPA 
member W. Max Wise, was published in 
September 1958. Support for this under- 
taking was provided through the Hazen 
Foundation for the purpose of providing a 
review and discussion of research and popu- 
lar writing concerning the nature of students 
and of student-college relationships. 


The Crisis in Student Personnel 


Members of the Association are encour- 
aged to read an article by Herbert C. Peif- 
fer, Jr., and Donald E. Walker, entitled 
The Crisis in Student Personnel. This is 
published in the January 1959 issue of the 
Educational Record and is a very provoca- 
tive treatment of the insecurities and anxi- 
eties which, to the authors, seem to have 
“permeated the conversational atmosphere 
at recent professional meetings of student 
personnel workers.” 
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THE COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL MONOGRAPHS 


In Cleveland last March, the Executive 
Council authorized the establishment of a 
Commission on College Student Personnel 
Monographs to produce, publish and dis- 
tribute a series of monographs. 

The Commission has been instructed to 
consider philosophy, functions and proced- 
ures of college student personnel work as 
well as the professional qualifications of 
those persons who may perform the person- 
nel service in question. The Commission 
will enlist the cooperation of other college 
student personnel associations in prepara- 
tion of certain titles when desirable and 
feasible. 

After discussions with the American 
Council on Education concerning the Mon- 
ographs, ACE has verbally agreed to serve 
as publisher for the series. 

The Changing Times Foundation has 
given ACPA (through APGA Headquar- 
ters) a grant to write and publish a mono- 
graph on student financial aids directed to 
college officials responsible for such services 
to students. They will pay the cost of pre- 
paring the manuscript, printing it and dis- 
tributing it free to about 1,800 colleges and 
universities. 

During the month of June, a meeting of 
the Commission was called by the chairman, 
Dr. Proff, and held in St. Louis. The proposi- 
tion of the Changing Times loundation 
was implemented, a writing committee was 
appointed, and the first monograph, on 
Financial Aids, will be published in Decem- 


THE MEMBERSHIP SITUATION 


To inform members about the labor and 
problems involved in increasing the mem- 
bership of ACPA, the text of the 1958-59 
Membership Committee Report, given by 
chairman Edward C. Glanz to the Execu- 
tive Council is presented here. It will be 
scen that a major portion of the job of 
locating prospective new members must be 
performed by the membership, operating 
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ber of 1959 and will be authored by Homer 
Babbidge. 

At this meeting the Commission also dis- 
cussed the whole series of monographs in 
general, and outlined eight to ten possible 
titles for investigation and possible future 
publication. 

The Commission has been established as 
follows: 

Term €xpires 


Name April 30 of— 

1. Fred C. Proff, Chairman 1963 
University of Illinois 

2. Robert Callis 1962 
University of Missouri 

3. Edward C. Roeber 1962 
University of Michigan 

+. Margaret Ruth Smith 1962 
Wayne State University 

>. Robert G. Bone 196] 


President, Illinois State 
Normal University 


6. Harold B. Pepinsky 1961 
Ohio State University 

7. Dan D. Feder 1960 
University of Denver 

8. C. G. Wrenn 1960 


University of Minnesota 
Appointment to the Commission will be 


made by the president for a three-year term | 


as these initial appointments expire. The 
chairman will report periodically and at least 


annually to the president and the Executive | 


Council. 


through their state membership chairmen. 
Membership Committee Report 
1. Introduction 
The 1958-59 year was a somewhat strange 


year for membership in the organization. | 


The confusion engendered in the business 
meeting of ACPA at St. Louis in April, 1958 
and the resulting plan for a revision of the 
constitution, the continuation of the special 
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assessment, and the mixed charge to the 
Membership Chairman all served to cloud 
the program for a membership drive during 
the year. State Membership Committee 
Chairmen and prospective new members 
were all confused and uncertain. 

A policy of a liberal interpretation of 
membership rules and regulations (although 
contrary to the personal views of the Na- 
tional Membership Chairman) was adopted 
until constitutional revision and/or clarifi- 
cation was completed. Hopefully all of these 
issues will be resolved at the annual business 
meeting of ACPA in Cleveland last March. 


II. Major Yearly Activities 


1. State Membership Chairmen (and 
committees) were appointed, obtained, or 
persuaded to serve in all but one state and 
territory served by ACPA. Appended to the 
annual report is a complete list of all com- 
mittee members and addresses. 

2. All new applications and reactivated 
applications were forwarded from ithe APGA 
ofice in Washington, D. C., to the National 
Membership Chairman. Whenever appro- 
priate evidence was available, approval was 
given to new members. All questionable 
applicants were asked to furnish additional 
information and were referred to|the State 
Membership Chairmen. An up-to-date sum- 
mary of applications approved and pending 
is supplied in a section of this annual report. 

3. Individual welcoming ial were 
sent to all new members of ACPA from the 
National Membership Chairman. 

4. Carbons of all welcoming letters were 
sent to the State Membership Chairmen. 
These carbons were the only method of 
providing lists of new members to the indi- 
' vidual state chairmen. Unless sonje method 
of providing this information to state repre- 
sentatives is possible, their efforts and the 
resulting new members joining Our organ- 
ization remain unknown to them. 


5. A new membership flyer was designed 


were distributed to all state membership 
chairmen. Plans and activities of the APGA 
Membership Chairman were also forwarded 
to state representatives as the data were 
available. 

7. Card Index Files on membership ros- 
ters for ACPA were only irregularly available 
from the national office. ACPA membership 
card files were not kept up-to-date. It is not 
known as of what date they were up to date. 
Yearly activities listed above, 1-6, were 
deemed more important to the life of ACPA 
for the year’s plans. All cards forwarded 
from the national office are available. The 
files presumably can be brought up to date 
with considerable clerical aid and assistance. 
The APGA office maintains a complete and 
up-to-date record of all members. Whether 
or not the Membership Chairman of ACPA 
should duplicate these records is at present 
a debatable question. Executive Council 
action should be recorded on this issue at 
the Cleveland meetings. 


III. Membership Statistics 


540 ACPA Application Blanks received di- 
rectly or from the Membership Secre- 
tary of the Washington, D.C. office of 
APGA. 
513 Applications approved for the period 
April 15, 1958-March 15, 1959. 
27 Pending Applications: missing data in- 
clude endorsements, educational data, 
occupational status, et. al. 
540 ‘Total ACPA Membership Applications 
processed. 
IV. Budget Report 
Budget Allocation; ACPA Executive 
Council Action 
Expenses 

Travel: National ACPA Member- 
ship Chairman to Washington, 
D.C., for meeting of all APGA 
Membership Chairmen, August, 
1959 (Orono, Maine to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and return by air.) . 


$400.00 


$109.00 


fi 


p by the national chairman and his predecessor. 
_ The publication of this flyer was ¢ompleted 
by the Publications and Research} Commit- 
tee Chairman. This flyer was distributed to 


Postage: Regular mailings to state 
chairmen, letters to new members, 
distribution of special promotional 
materials, and regular ACPA rec- 


range 
ation. 


— Fall state chairmen and used in ecruiting ords on membership 26.80 
of the activities, Secretarial and Clerical Assistance... 87.50 
pecial 6. Application — blanks, promo- _ 


APGA 
tional materials, and meer reports ‘Total Expenses, Membership $223.30 
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Nore: Expense for the printing of the 
membership flyer originally allocated to the 
Membership Commitiee was assumed by 
the Publications and Research Committee. 
This provided for an unused amount of 
$176.70. 

V. Recommendations to Executive Coun- 
cil (and 1959 National Chairman of 
Membership ) 


1. The appointment periods of the Na- 
tional ACPA Membership Chairman should 
overlap for a period of one year. This policy 
is necessary because of the many procedures, 
policies, and actions which are necessary. 
The new policy of a two-year appointment 
period for all committee chairmen will not 
overcome this problem. 


2. The new membership flyer should be 
continued with the state chairmen and the 
state committees. 


3. Membership committees should be 
appointed in the larger states. Two or three 
representatives are not enough in many of 
the larger states. 


4. A single state chairman for each 
APGA organization should be the rule. 
Many states have individuals representing as 
many as five member organizations within 
APGA. 


5. New constitutional revisions and dues 
procedures should be adequately clarified to 
all state membership representatives. 


6. The ACPA Executive Council should 
clarify the role of the Membership Com- 
mittee Chairman. The question in direct 
form is: Should a National Membership 
Chairman of ACPA 


A. Serve as keeper of standards and quali- 
fications 


B. Serve as a Sales Manager 


C. Serve as a recorder of membership 
rosters, OF 


D. Serve as a person to do A, B, and C? 


7. The special dues assessment of ACPA 
should be incorporated into the regular 
membership charge or should be abolished. 
Its continuation has caused considerable 
confusion and hostility towards the organ- 
ization. 
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VI. Last Words ' 
1. It was impossible because of future } 
commitments for the National Member- 
ship Chairman to continue for another year | 
in office. Specific commitments were made 


prior to any knowledge of a two-year ap L 
pointment period. However, all aid and ec 
assistance will be offered and made available A 
to the new National Membership Chairman 
for ACPA. | 
2. Appreciation is heartily expressed to | 
all State Chairmen and their committees, | |]. [x 
to the Publications and Research Commit pl 
tee, President Northrup, the national mem sh 
bership staff in Washington, D.C., to the | 5 Le 
office staff in the Psychology and Guidance | ~ \J 
Office of Boston University Junior College, 3 Le 
to my secretary, and to Dennis ‘Trueblood ; 
(Recruiter Extraordinary). All have aided a 
me or revealed to me the inner workings of i 
a national organization and its very real} + Le 
continuing problems. 
Epwarp C. GLanz, 
Membership Chairman 
} ini 
University of Michigan Offers gre 
Fellowships in Administration Il. Fu 
The University of Michigan will offer | iM 
two types of Fellowships in Higher Educa} ~ of 
tion for the academic year 1960-61. Five | 
fellowships for post doctoral study for prep: | Ps 
aration as college administrators are avail. 
able with maximum living and incidental } se 
expenses of $8,000.00. Pre-doctoral fellow- 
ships vary in amounts from $1,000.00 to} ~ Re 
$3,000.00. This program is supported by a| ge 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Dead- tas 
line for application is February 1 to the OF 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, | to 
University of Michigan. 3. Re 
White House Conference in March | *This se 
President Eisenhower will extend 7,000) matic 
invitations to participants of the Golden) collec 
Anniversary White House Conference on}  ducec 
Children and Youth, March 27 to April 2) 24 | 
The conference program will have a two} °ntr 
pronged approach: first, from the view of aes 
outside influences on the young person} **Dr. D 
second, from a personal and individua) dent | 
standpoint. 
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(Techniques — Information — Procedures) 


Leadership 


A RELATION BETWEEN PERSONS 
Dennis L. Trueblood** 


I. Kinds of Leadership 

1. Leadership based on force (real or im- 

plied) which leads to unwilling follower- 

ship. 

Leadership based on delusion or trickery 

which leads to ignorant followership. 

3. Leadership based on personal charm or 
prestige which leads to blind follower- 
ship. 

4. Leadership based on superior knowledge 
and performance supported by the ability 
to communicate ideas effectively which 
leads to democratic followership unless 
such leadership stifles the self-reliance, 
initiative, and independence of the 
group. 

I]. Fundamentals of Democratic Leadership 
1. Mutual respect for the dignity and worth 
of each individual; each person feels re- 
sponsible for the development of all 
persons in the group; recognition of the 
need for differences and appreciation otf 
such differences. 

Reliance upon the method of intelli 

gence while acknowledging the impor- 

tance of emotional drives and habits. 

Opposed to settling problems by appeals 

to authority. 

Reliance upon the cooperative use ot 

intelligence in the solution of problems 


ws 


*This section is devoted to practical techniques, infor- 
mation and procedures of use to those engaged in 
college student personnel work. They may be repro- 
duced for applied use as long as they are not sold 
and proper credit is given to the individual who 
contributed them to the Journal of College Student 
Personnel. 


**Dr. Dennis L. Trueblood is Coordinator, College Stu- 
dent Personnel Graduate Studies Program, Guidance 
Departmeni, Southern Illinois University. 
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common to the group. “Come, let us 
reason together.” 


III. The Motivation of Leadership 


. The welfare of the group is assured by 


the welfare of each individual. 
Decisions reached through the coopera- 
tive use of intelligence are, in total, more 
valid than decisions made by individuals. 
Every idea is entitled to a fair hearing. 
Every person can make a unique and 
important contribution. 

Growth comes from within the group 
rather thai from without. 

Democracy is a way of living. 
Democratic methods are efficient meth- 
ods. 

Persons merit love. 


IV. Leadership in Action 
Its processes increase the powers of indi- 
viduals to adjust, to solve problems, to 
gain satisfactory expression, to maintain 
emotional poise, and to grow in attitudes 
and mature in behavior. 
Its effectiveness is measured by what 
happens to people. 
It grows out of the action of a group 
working on a problem and does not be- 
long to any one individual as a privilege. 
It comes from within the group and not 
from some outside source. 
It develops and uses for the common 
good the potentialities of each member 
of the group. 
It shares the formulation of policies and 
decisions with every person concerned. 
It assists the group to determine wants 
and needs. 
It assists the group in arriving at a 
consensus. 
It assists the group in carrying out its 
objectives. 


V. Suggestions for Securing Participation 


Realize that people have different in- 
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terests. Plan a varied program, including 
business and social aspects, as it will 
appeal to more members and give more 
persons a chance to participate. 

Be sure the organizational make-up 
encourages wide-spread participation. 
The executive committee should not 
try to run the entire organization itself. 
Use a variety of committees, rotate 
chairmen, assign definite responsibility 
to many different people. Use your 
members or lose them. 

Some people are kept from participating 
because of lack of information. An- 
nounce the subject in advance and 
provide background reading material. 
Secure cooperation of local library in pro- 
viding special book shelf or book lists. 

Be sure that a social atmosphere exists 
which encourages attention and partici- 
pation. 

If discussion is desired, seat the partici- 
pants so they can see each other — 
preferably around tables arranged in a 
square or circle. 

Use question box, planted questions, 
written questions, buzz sections. 

A leader with tact, patience, experience, 
and competence can obviously secure 
more participation than a leader lacking 
these qualities. Help your members 
develop these abilities by giving them 
opportunities at less important occa- 
sions. 

Be generous with your praise of the 
varied contributions made by different 
people to the total program. 

Do not discourage contributions by 
minimizing, ignoring, or laughing at 
what people ask or say. 

Don’t always penalize a person who 
makes a suggestion by appointing him 
chairman of a committee. 

Don’t expect discussion on all subjects, 
if the hour has become too late, or from 
everyone. Some “participate” in other 
ways than talking, such as thinking, 
further study, or later action. 

Do not expect 100 per cent attendance 
and participation from members. Some 
are too old to play an active part, some 
are ill, some have re-occurring conflicts, 
some are merely joiners. 


Here, There and Staffwise 


Clifford Houston, Professor of Education 
at the University of Colorado, reports the 
following personnel chnges in their Divi- 
sion of Student Personnel Services. 
Martha Champbell — Assistant to the Dean 

of Women. 

Ronald Brown — Director of Financial Aids. 

Mrs. Virginia Cofer — Assistant Director of 
Financial Aids. 

Joan Mortell — Supervisor of Women’s Resi- 
dent Halls, to take the place of Idamae 
Lewis who has joined the staff of the 
Dean of Students, Harper College, Endi- 
cott, New York. 

George Lesser — Director of Veteran’s Af- 
fairs, was previously Assistant Dean of 
Men. 

Harold E. Angelo— Dean of Men, previ- 
ously of Dartmouth where he was Associ- 
ate Dean of the School of Business. 

James Smith — Assistant Dean of Men. 

George Rhodes — Assistant to the Dean of 
Men, previously Director of Veteran’s 
Affairs. 


President Robert Callis was guest lecturer 
at the November 13-14 meeting of the 
North Dakota Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. 

x 


The University of North Dakota has a 
new Dean of Women, Mary Elizabeth 
Reese, formerly of Massachusetts. Also re- 
cently established there is a new Counseling 
Center under the directorship of Dr. Roger 
Myers, formerly at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Daniel J. Sillers, former Dean of Men at 

Minot State Teachers College, Minot, North 


Dakota, is at the University of Denver. 
* 


Dr. Gordon Klopf, Dean of Students, 
Buffalo State Teachers College, is at Teach- 
ers College Columbia this year while on 
leave. 

Dr. Jack Yuthas has become Dean of 
Students at New Paltz State Teachers Col- 
lege, State University of New York. 


| 
4. 
6. 
8. 
9 
10. 
| 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
Committee Chairmen 
1959 - 1960 


Membership: Rosert L. McCeery, University of Denver 
Nominations: CarHertne M. Norturup, Washington State University 
Budget: Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Hunter College 

Program: E. Gorpon Co..ister, University of Kansas 

Publications: G. Rosert Ross, Ball State Teachers College 
Hospitality: Dororny Lier, Pennsylvania State University 


ACPA Representative to the National Conference of Christians and Jews: 
Karuryn L. Hopwoop, Hunter College 


ACPA Representative to National Student Association: 
Gorpon J. Kiopr, State University of New York 


ACPA Representative to American Academy for the Advancement of Science: 
Joseru L. Norton, Alfred University 


ACPA Representative to President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped: Armour J. BLacxsurn, Howard University 


ACPA Representatives to Inter-Association Coordinating Committee: 
Marcia Epwarps, University of Minnesota 
W. Price Ewens, Texas A & M College 
Roserr Catzis, University of Missouri (ex-officio) 
W. Bragsser, University of Utah 
CaTHERINE M. Norturup, Washington State University (ex-officio) 
Katruryn L. Hopwoop, Hunter College (ex-officio) 


ACPA Commission on College Student Personnel Monographs: 
Frep C. Prorr, University of Illinois 
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